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to face was the restlessness of the new members, who quickly
discovered that the necessary day-to-day team work of the party
required from them a degree of self-suppression to which they had
been unaccustomed, and which grew increasingly irksome. The
party whips wished them to remain silent when they wanted to
speak; to keep them in attendance at the House when they keenly
desired to leave; and to compel them to vote for things that they
intensely disliked.
The party as a whole became unceasingly alarmed at the ever-
increasing figures of unemployment, and the constant efforts that
had to be made to revive their drooping spirits, to dispel their
doubts, and to keep them in good heart, involved, for the members
of the consultative committee, hourly labour and infinite patience.
Upon myself as their chairman, and, in consequence, chairman of
the Parliamentary Party, the strain was particularly heavy. Every
member of the party who had either a project or a protest, wanted
it to be given pride of place, and to have it considered without delay.
The Conservative Party in that same Parliament considered it an
almost indecent concession to the modern spirit when, after a
period of seven years, they took the vulgar step of holding a party
meeting; but the Labour Party held at least one, and frequently
two, each week.
The responsibility attaching to the duties of the chairman were
not light; the work absorbed the greater part of my parliamentary
time, and it gave me some experience in the difficult business of
leading men. Many sudden, and sometimes serious, crises had to
be dealt with, and quick and firm decisions on the part of the
chairman were frequently required; but as ever in dealing with men
of sincere convictions, a tolerant mind and a readiness to exploit the
fun that was seldom absent from our meetings proved the surest
way to preserve unity and to further the common aim.
It is far less easy to satisfy a disgruntled and closely organized
group of men who think that they alone are right, than it is to
comfort a fretful or disappointed individual. The members of
the 'Clyde-side* group of the Parliamentary Party were never
without a grievance; and they could never be appeased. They
had not the slightest sense of team work, and their sole method of
getting 'Socialism in our time1 was to try to embarrass the only
political party that aimed to get it at any, time. The Labour
Government was accused, both in the party meetings and in the
constituencies, of betraying the Socialist movement, and of apostasy